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either because the plaster was too hastily laid on, or, more
likely, because the outer wall itself is crumbling, but no one
bothers about it. Much of the work is extremely fine, being, I
think, by the same living painter Rigzin, whose name was men-
tioned earlier and whose work is in great demand throughout
Western Tibet. He is a native of the Indus valley and started
life as a monk, but afterwards reverted to the lay state.

In Ladak there are, besides Rigzin, two or three more painters
of major rank and numerous lesser ones who execute designs on
furniture and woodwork. All these are kept continuously busy
serving the needs of less than forty thousand people. From
this, an idea can be formed of the number of artists required by
a community in which art products are deemed no luxury, but
something in which even common folk can share. No great halo
surrounds the artist; but if his work is above average, he enjoys
the solid esteem which is to be earned among a people who have
real power to judge good workmanship.

Some of the Yuru mural paintings have been reproduced
here through the kindness of Professor Dyhrenfurth of Zurich,
leader of the International Kangcbhendzonga Expedition of
1930 and the Karakoram Expedition of 1934. One of them
(facing page 317) shows very well the style of woodwork
decoration to which I have just alluded. The figure-compositions
are probably mostly by Rigzin, assisted, of course, by several
lesser artists, so that here we also have an opportunity of ex-
amining the work of a contemporary living painter. It seems
extraordinary to think of such things being done anywhere to-
day, Rigzin's great forte is his drawing. Though his colouring
is also well conceived, he has occasionally yielded to the
temptation of substituting European second-rate imported
paints for his usual Tibetan ones, which are slightly more
troublesome to prepare and to procure; where this has been
done it has. affected the texture for the worse. Seen next to
earlier paintings the surface seems rather too shiny and hard,
though the general effect is brilliant. The colour-scheme of
most Tibetan mural decorations, especially those done sixty
years ago or more, is not unlike that of the school of Giotto seen
in the Florentine churches. If one had to pick out a single
name for-comparison, Orcagna's would probably be the one.

It will be noticed that the figures divide into two strongly
contrasted types. On the one hand we have Buddhas and